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holding the pipe of peace. Below, in a 
bronze medallion, is a profile portrait 
of Parkinan, surrounded try a border of 
oak leaves. The sculptural parts are 
broadly modeled to harmonize with the 
severe architectural forms of the work, 
and the typical features and accouter- 
ments of the Red Man have been ad- 
mirably adapted to the requirements of 
decorative sculpture. 

In the Melvin memorial a central 
shaft twenty feet high rests on a plat- 
form twenty-five feet wide. At either 
end is a low seat, and steps extend across 
the front. The intaglio relief on the 
central member portrays the floating 
figure of a mourning Victory. With one 
hand she lifts the heavy folds of a con- 
ventionalized flag, and the other holds a 
laurel branch. Her downcast eyes seem 
to watch over the three tablets of slate, 
inserted in the floor of the platform, to 
record the names and the deeds of the 
three soldiers commemorated. These 
tablets are three feet by six each, and 
have inlaid in them bronze muskets and 
wreaths. 

This memorial was erected by James 
C. Melvin in memory of three brothers, 
members of the First Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery,, all of whom died in 
defense of the Union. 

This record of patriotism is particu- 
larly appropriate to its setting and as- 
sociations in this storied burial ground 



where sleep also Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Louisa and Bronson Alcott, 
and others who wrought well in early 
American history. It is built into a low 
wooded hill with retaining walls at the 
back and sides, an impressive location 
for this lonely figure watching over a 
tomb. 

A later and more elaborate work in 
monumental relief is the selected design 
for the soldiers' and sailors' memorial to 
be erected by the city of Albany, and 
modeled by Hermon A. MacNeil, of New 
York. This is a simple monumental 
pylon with its central portion at both 
front and back covered with marching 
columns of soldiers and sailors in relief. 
A -heroic figure, representing the Nation 
bearing sword and palms, stands in 
front. Reliefs of Victory and Peace or- 
nament the ends of the structure. The 
figure of the Nation and the seal of the 
city below it are to be of bronze and the 
rest of the work, down to the platform, 
of Tennessee marble. The monument 
proper is to be twenty-one feet wide and 
twenty-two feet high, and will bear over 
fifty feet of relief sculpture, embodying 
some forty figures. 

Mention should also be made of the 
portrait of Dr. Angell, by Karl Bitter, 
owned by the University of Michigan, 
a cast of which was recently shown in the 
National Academy of Design's Winter 
Exhibition. 



AMERICAN HANDICRAFT 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Society of Craftsmen 

BY J. WILLIAM FOSDICK 



DR. KERSCHENSTEINER, Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Schools of Mu- 
nich, Bavaria, who recently visited this 
country, says that to pursue a trade that 
one dislikes is not a sin, but a crime. 

William Morris, the great English 
founder of the modern arts and crafts 
movement, expressed the same sentiment 



with the same emphasis more than thirty 
years ago, and today every working 
member of the National Society of 
Craftsmen and all kindred societies are 
of the same opinion. 

This wise Director from Munich has 
established what .he terms "continuation 
schools" where the public school pupil 
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is taught a trade and taught to love it 
as a profession so that he goes out into 
the world equipped with a trade that he 
loves — one of his own ehoosing. This 
intelligent German realizes that there is 
something wrong in the economic ad- 
justment of modern industrial life, which 
through labor-saving machinery makes 
automatons of our workers, robbing them 
of the nobler forms of ambition and turn- 
ing them into channels which lead to the 
baser phases of trade unionism, class 
hatred and anarchy. 

Hence, this gospel of love which Dr. 
Kerschensteiner is ever preaching. Love 
for the very doing of the thing well, 
which in turn promotes love for the fel- 
low man, which in the end produces the 
best handicraft. 

So while the critic may believe that he 
is doing the world a great service when 
he condemns the whole Arts and Crafts 
movement, because it does not follow tra- 
ditional lines or because the serious- 
minded amateur here meets encourage- 
ment, he can not arrest this phase 
of a great economic movement which 
Dr. Kerschensteiner's government and 
other governments are recognizing and 
supporting, and which sooner or later this 



American government must recognize 
and support, for it has to do with the 
weal or the woe of the nation at large. 

The significance of these convictions 
was manifested in the fourth annual ex- 
hibition of the National Society of 
Craftsmen, held in the National Arts 
Club Galleries, New York, from Decem- 
ber 7th to 30th. 

It has been the custom of this Society 
to make the exhibition comparative by 
placing in juxtaposition with modern 
work loan exhibits of medieval and for- 
eign handicraft. The vice-president, Mr. 
Lockwood de Forest, has loaned this year 
a valuable collection of carved chest 
fronts, inlaid panels and metal work 
from Damascus. 

The Society has also encouraged the 
formation of guilds within the society. 
By this arrangement the Bookbinders' 
Guild, for example, takes entire charge 
of its own department of handicraft, hav- 
ing its own jury, exhibition committee, 
catalogue, etc. 

This guild installed a plough, press, 
and sewing bench in the gallery, where 
actual demonstrations of bookbinding 
took place. 

Miss Dudley exhibited- a full' tooled 
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green levant copy of the "Manuel 
de l'amateur de Relieur." The Chatfields 
showed three of their full gold tooled 
bindings. Miss Diehl exhibited a seven- 
teenth century motive in a volume of Vic- 
tor Hugo's works in gold tooled levant, 
with silk doublures. Mr. Launder 's 
"Blessed Damosel" was bound in white 
levant with blue inlays and gold tooling. 
Miss Marian Lane's volume of Tennyson 
was done in niger goat and calls for 
special notice as does Mr. Chiver's five 
volumes which possessed originality and 
technical excellence. 

Mrs. Anna B. Hooper led in the art 
of book plate designing; there were also 
excellent plates by Mrs. A. R. Wheelan, 
Bertha Stewart, Julia C. Pratt, and 
others. 

The art of monogram making was rep- 
resented by Miss Sarah B. Hill and Miss 
Edna Dolfinger. 

Miss Mosenthal exhibited an elabo- 
rately illuminated album and a case of 
Italian sgraffito work. 

In the department of jewelry the 
work of Miss Rosalie Clements demon- 
strated original design and good tech- 
nique. She showed a gold bracelet of 
bay berry motive set with sapphire and 
pearls. Mr. Herbert Kelly's gold brooch 
witli central pearl was a charming ren- 
dering of an old Italian motive in a mod- 
ern way. Miss Hazen showed excellent 
work, as did Mrs. Froelich, Janet Payne 
Bowles, Susan L. Hill, Miss Demming, 
Dr. Gulick, Mrs. Shaw, Ralph Johonnot, 
and many others. 

The Metal Workers' Guild, another 
sub-organization within the Society, is 
doing good, vital work. It fitted up 
an entire room in harmony with and for 
the purpose of exhibiting the Guild 
work. Therein Mr. Charles Burdick 
showed a pair of wall electroliers in mo- 
saic and copper, very beautiful in color 
and design. Messrs. Samuel Buloss and 
Robert Dulk both exhibited metal table 
lamps with perforated metal shades of 
interesting design. Other exhibitors in 
this department were Dr. Matthew 
Beattie, Theodore T. Goerk, Ralph 
Johonnot and Dr. Gulick. Mabel Mason 
TBowdoin's marble tiles mounted in per- 



forated silver, and her silver porringers 
in Celtic design, were admirable. Mr. F. 
J. Marshall's enameled metal boxes re- 
minded us that this art is but little 
known in America. 

In the department of wood carving 
Karl von Rydingsvard led with a col- 
lection of humidors carved in the spirit 
of the Middle Ages. There was an excel- 
lent chest by Has well C. Jeffrey, a large 
Gothic coffer by Miss Laura H. Cook, 
and frames by George R. Ainsworth, 
Josephine Taber, and others. 

Mr. William Fuller Curtis exhibited a 
large panel in burned, carved, painted, 
and gilded wood, carried out with great 
fidelity and ability. 

In the department of Pottery, the op- 
portunity for comparative study was ex- 
cellent, as a collector loaned a case filled 
with examples of ancient Chinese pot- 
tery of the Hau Dynasty, 202 B. C. to 
220 A. D. Here one found the Granary 
Urn, the Grain Tower, and other shapes 
with the wonderful green glazes made 
beautiful by the iridescence of ages. A 
large case of gray, neat surfaced pottery, 
by Charles Binns, stood well the test of 
juxtaposition with the Hau Dynasty 
pottery. Mr. Binns is one of our ablest 
craftsmen and produces some of the best 
pottery in America. The Volkmar, Van 
Briggle, Walroth, and Marblehead Pot- 
teries were fully represented. The 
Misses Penman and Hardenburg, of the 
Byrdcliff Colony, showed interesting 
work in modeled pottery with neat 
glazes. Miss Hoagland showed both 
pottery and glazed clay neck ornaments, 
which suggested in a way the old Egyp- 
tian work. Miss Dorothea Warren's 
large case of technically excellent deco- 
rated china called for special attention. 

In the department of leather was found 
a large illuminated tooled leather panel 
by Charlotte H. Buske; also excellent 
desk sets in tooled and modeled leather 
by Mrs. B. W. Shopes, Miss A. M. 
Meeks, and Miss A. M. Sawyer. 

The textile department had beautiful 
woven scarfs from the Byrdcliff looms, 
bed spreads from the Greenboro, N. C, 
Colony, and fine weavings by Mrs. Anna 
Ernberg and Frances B. Stebbins. 
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The Greenwich Handicraft School 
has taught our Italian and Irish citizens 
to make the lace of their old homes in 
good designs. Under the superintend- 
ence of Mrs. Ernberg, a flax wheel and 
loom were installed in the gallery, and 
the art of spinning and weaving demon- 
strated from time to time. 



Messrs. Lamb, Ascherman, and Bur- 
dick deserve the commendation of the 
public for the very attractive arrange- 
ment of the galleries, which were subdi- 
vided into sections by the use of columns, 
carbels, etc., demonstrating the avail- 
ability of the galleries of the National 
Arts Club for technical exhibitions. 



THE SPIRIT OF A PEOPLE MANIFESTED 
IN THEIR ART" 



BY THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Part I 



THAT the spirit of a people is man- 
ifested in their art will be apparent 
to any one, on a moment's reflection, who 
recalls how absolutely limited we are in 
our knowledge of the great peoples of 
the past, to the fragments of their art 
which have been left after the inroads of 
Time and the invasion of enemies. Of 
those ancient civilizations which succes- 
sively dominated the world, or, at least, 
that part of which we Westerners have 
any actual knowledge and which with oc- 
cidental pride we speak of as The World, 
what do we know? From the time when 
Abraham, coming out of the darkness, 
pitched his tent beneath the oak hard by 
the long buried City of the Books, down 
to the time when Goth and Vandal, tu- 
tored by the laws and governance of 
Rome, having learned her gift of or- 
ganization without appreciation of her 
Art, poured over her walls and swept 
away the wonderful treasures to which 
she had fallen heir when she absorbed 
Greece within her boundaries — what do 
we know of these successive civilizations 
except through the precious fragments 
of their art? 

"Sardanapalus, son of Anacynderaxis, 
built Sardis and Nineveh in one day and 

*An address delivered at the Annual Convention 
December u, 15, 1(3, 1910, 



is now dead." So ran the record of Royal 
Mortality. 

Sardis and Nineveh have passed away 
and been buried as deep as the long lost 
ashes of the mighty son of Anacynder- 
axis, and all that remains of them are a 
few fragments of their art, a few carven 
stones and a few character-graven brick 
and the scant and fragmentary records, 
scarcely more than traditions, embalmed 
in the literary art of succeeding civili- 
zations. What knows the world of Egypt 
but the sculptures on her stones and the 
architectural remains of her tombs and 
temples standing upon the margin of the 
eternal Nile? The link that bound the 
builders to the pyramids was the work 
of the artist. Man comes and goes like 
the lizard of the stones — whither no one 
knows — and only Nature and Art are 
eternal. 

Greece in her actual form today is 
only a small peninsula on the edge of the 
Orient, her name and being maintained 
because of certain political conditions 
existing in Europe, but by her art she is 
even now greater than in her palmiest 
day when she aspired to rule to the pil- 
lars of Hercules. 

The modern Athens differs in no wise 
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